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Watt of Glasgow about 1770. I have represented this region on the
map (Fig. 29) by solid black, though, of course, the steam-engine came
into use 300 years after the times of Columbus.
It would be easy to point out various objections to the order of the
criteria employed in Morgan's classes, as epitomized at the beginning
of this chapter. For instance, the folk of the Peruvian plateau in South
America seem not to have used bows, but they produced sonic of the
finest pottery in the world; and their Inca civilization just before the
Spanish Conquest was in some ways comparable with that of much
of contemporary Europe. They never, however, produced a method
of writing, though their quipu knots were quite complex, and served
as a series of mnemonics.
So also the Australian aborigines had no idea of pottery, though
they had domesticated the wild dog of southern Asia. Tu all probability
they carried this dog (or dingo) into the southern continent on their
crude rafts. We can deduce this fact, since no other mammals reached
Australia. All the rest were halted by the straits of the Kast Indies, as
has been suggested earlier. Here we have a very profound example of
the effect of environment. The Australian aborigines, it is supposed,
came into Australia about the time of the last ice ago;1 when man had
nowhere progressed far beyond the early stages of Paleolithic culture.
They borrowed little from outside culture*
They left behind in Asia millions of their kin, who constitute the
so-called Veddahs and Pre-Dravidian people of southern India and
elsewhere. These folk came into close contact with many later races,
such as the Dravidian-speakers (who probably developed the wonderful
Mohenjo-daro civilization of the lower Indus basin), and the Aryan-
speakers who brought in a still later type of civilisation about 1500
B.C. There being no very marked physical barrier between the
"Australoids" of India and these later-culture folk, the primitive abori-
gines learnt a great deal from the newcomers. For instance, it is prob-
able that the use of iron began quite early in southern India, perhaps
as far back as 4000 B.C. if we follow Mitral No doubt it was soon
employed (and probably smelted) by some of the primitive folk of the
south of India, though it seems logical to assume that the discovery
was made by some of the Dravidian (akin to Ethiopian) tribes.
^Evidence leading to this conclusion is offered in the writer's book, Environment,
Race and Migration, Toronto, 1945, chapter vn.
Prehistoric India, Calcutta, 1927.